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often used to wonder what it meant.   A year later, however,
I came on the following passage :
It has become a common expression to say " dirty tramp ", or,
" as dirty as a tramp " ; but this is not always true, except occasion-
ally in the large cities; although such a term may be applied morally
to them all. There is one species of tramp who wanders from work-
house to workhouse; and this man, having every night to conform
strictly to the laws of cleanliness, is no less clean, and often cleaner,
than a number of people whose houses contain bath-rooms which
they seldom use. Another species of tramp is proud of being a good
beggar, who scorns the workhouse, but who knows well that a clean
appearance is essential to his success. For this reason, anyone that
enters a common lodging house can at once see what efforts are
being made to this end. It seems a strange thing to say, but the
dirtiest-looking tramp is often the most honest and respectable, for
he has not the courage to beg either food or clothes, nor will he enter
the doors of a workhouse. I have seen this so often the case that I
would much prefer to believe a dirty ragged tramp who might tell
me that he had a good home six months previous, than to believe
his cleaner namesake, who seems so eager to impart this information
unsolicited. It is certainly the man who has had a good home, and
has been waited on by other hands, who soon succumbs to a filthy
condition, when it becomes necessary to wait on himself by washing
and patching his own clothes; and the higher his former position
has been the lower he sinks in the social strata.
After reading these words, one more problem had been
solved, or at any rate a corner of a curtain had been lifted.
Another mystery even Davies can never explain: how,
subject to the life he describes, he was able to become a poet.
His education must have been fitful, to say the most of it, but
he wrote in a beautiful, small, clear, educated hand. . . . The
books which his grandmother read, and strongly recommended
to young William, were Paradise Lost, Pilgrim's Progress and
Young's Night Thoughts. Against all others she warned him,
but he contrived as a youth to read Shelley, Marlowe and
Shakespeare. At fourteen or fifteen, he was apprenticed to the
picture-frame trade, but, being consumed with a passion for
reading, could not apply himself sufficiently to this craft ever
to have a hope of becoming a master of it. (During this period
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